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NEW SERIES. 


CHINESE AND JAPANESE ART, AND ITS IMPORTANCE FOR MODERN 
ART-INDUSTRY. 


By Jacop Fake. 


Eastern Asiatic Art was formerly diligently sought 
‘after and highly prized in Europe, and in the Rococo 
“ae, especially in the first half of the eighteenth century, 
vit exercised great influence in our decoration, our Art- 
Tndustry and our taste, which it helped to metamorphose 
band to which it gave a character of bizarrerie peculiar to 
| the Rococo. Numbers of amateurs then formed collections 
"wich as the Japanese Museum in Dresden; the palaces of 
the wealthy had their Chinese cabinets, the dwellings 
“wen of private citizens boasted many Chinese ornaments; 
Ma vord China and Japan were the fashion. 
| At the present time it is far otherwise. In com- 
‘Parison with the general estimation they enjoyed in the 
Tomer century, the art-productions of these countries 
pie fallen into open discredit. Art-History, which in the 
time of the Rococo had no existence, takes no notice of 
‘Mem; private houses know them no more, or at most 
lyin Holland; amateurs have become rare, though the 
vtollectors, who still affect them, are by no means of the 
; Most contemptible class, and some even rank among the 
‘Most discriminating friends of Art. 

It must be confessed too, if we wish to be honest, 
‘that this discredit is apparently not without good reason, 
‘and must have been a necessary consequence of the pro- 
_ taste. In the first place Chinese and Japanese 

Art deteriorated essentially during the last century both 
in taste and workmanship, so that the ordinary new 

S which came to us, and indeed still come to us 
thie countries, seldom deserve any special con- 
ion. In the next place the forms of their vessels 
other articles, no less than the ornaments are most 

gantly bizarre in their design, so that a taste 

been formed by the observation of antique 

‘f Art, or those \of the Renaissance, and which 
Te Workshop, 
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was not able to overlook those deficiencies and to ap- 
praise the other sides of artistic and decorative beauty, 
would of necessity be repelled from them. And this must 
have been the case at the end of the former and the 
beginning of the present century when the revival of the 
Antique during the French revolution and the empire 
suppressed all other forms of Art and discarded all 
other taste. 

Yet nevertheless, this eastern Asiatic Art, when 
examined with that critical eye which can discern the 
wheat from the chaff, and which does not look to it for 
that which it does not possess, but only regards its pe- 
culiar beauties and excellencies; nevertheless, I say, it 
offers sufficient artistic peculiarities to merit, for their 
sake, the consideration of the friends of Art of the present 
day, and to be a useful adjunct to any Museum or in- 
stitution devoted to that practical esthetic object, the 
elevation of taste and of modern Art-Industry. It is from 
this point of view that we would proceed in the present 
article, to glance at Chinese and Japanese Art, its pecu- 
liarities, its beauties and its excellencies. 

It is commonly supposed that those qualities which 
are at all worthy of consideration for modern Art-Industry 
consist solely in special workmanship, as for example, 
the excellence, solidity and lustre of the lackerwork and 
polish to which our artists cannot in any degree approach. 
But so exclusive an opinion is assuredly a mistake; the 
artistic works of the Chinese and Japanese —- by which 
we intend the productions of Art-Industry, and not their 
pictures or purely plastic works — have positive esthetic 
peculiarities which demand recognition. We must only 
take care not to look upon the object as a faultless piece 
of work according to esthetic principles, as pure in form, 
design and ornamentation; we must consider that this 
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or that determinate creation, this or that determinate 
figure was partly owing to their histories and tradition, 
partly to their civil and religious laws, under pressure 
of which the artist was obliged to bend. We must con- 
ceive of these works from the point of view of decoration, 
we must try them by the effect which they produce as 
a whole, and by the way in which they harmonise with 
other works of Art. We may then go further and shall 
find much that is charming and attractive in the details 
and peculiar structure of their creations, if only we do 
not expect these advantages in the very first object that 
meets our eye. 

Considered under this decorative point of view, those 
artistic productions of eastern Asia, even the most modern 
and the most common, never appear without harmony 
in their coloristic effect, never glaring and hard in their 
tints, a defect which till of late, and even now is so 
general in modern Art-Industry. The newer Chinese 
works may often be liable to the reproach of paleness 
and feebleness of color, which however is not always 
a defect, but the composition is always correct, and the 
effect pleasant to the eye. This is a quality which de- 
serves to be well considered by the Art-Industry of the 
présent day, and which in its time the Rococo well under- 
stood how to turn to advantage. But if we separate 
the really good from the common and poor, which the 
Chinese, as a rule, sent to us as good enough for “the 
Barbarians”, and if we fix our attention especially on the 
more ancient objects of Art, to whatever branch they 
may belong, we shall be obliged to acknowledge their 
positive excellencies. Instead of that mere harmony which 
appears frequently to be a purely negative excellence, 
we shall come upon effects of color which are most ad- 
mirable, full of glow and depth, quiet and sober, yet 
still rich and elegant which would do honor to any time 
and any style of Art, and which are highly to be re- 
commended for study and imitation. We shall find 
also a quantity of originally shaped vessels which just 
as they are, or perhaps with only and slight alte- 
rations, would be suitable for our modern use, and even 
satisfy a delicate perception of form, and lastly, even in 
the ornamentation, in the conventionalising of the flowers, 
for example, as found in the more ancient works, we 
shall discover motives which may be useful for decora- 
tors of the present day. We put on one side the work- 
manship which is partly lost even to the Chinese them- 
selves, but which might be most advantageously revived. 

In order to commence at once with the greatest 
excellency of the Chinese productions, we had especially 
in view, in intimating the above mentioned effects of 
color, their older copper vessels with cloisonné enamel 
which are now to be seen in many modern collections, 
and particularly in private possession. They are altogether 
absent from more ancient collections, because, being most 
highly esteemed by the Chinese themselves, they were 
seldom exported from their own country, but were 
almost always carefully hoarded in the royal palaces of 
Pekin, and it is only since the taking of that city by 
the French and English, and the consequent pillage of 








the palaces, that they have come to us in any quantity 
so that they continue to maintain a high value. 

The Chinese enamel has taken pretty nearly the 
same development which the history of this branch of 
Art shows to have taken place among ourselves, at least 
in its three principal forms. These are 1. the cloisonné 
enamel; the enamel that is, enclosed in cells or compart- 
ments by gilt bands of metal forming the outlines; 2. the 
champlevé enamel, in which the metal plate is chased out 
like a wood-cut, the cavities filled with enamel by means 
of fusion, and the lines of metal polished and gilt; 3, the 
enamel painting on plates covered with enamel of one 
color. These three forms, considered together, folloy 
one another in point of time, but instead of showing 
any progress they are marked by decline. The painted 
enamel, which is now almost always, and with very little 
solidity, used on their copper vessels with a dark blue 
ground, possesses on the whole but few charms. The 
best among them are plates and saucers of solid copper 


' discs, covered with a rather thick white enamel which 


is painted with flowers and ornaménts, some of which 
aré very neat, and of good style and disposition. (f 
the same kind are also whole tables and entire sets of 
articles for the toilet, which however only appear as 
abuses of the material and workmanship. Still the best 
and oldest specimens of this kind, though in fact they 
are but imitations of porcelain, are worthy of attention 
for Museums and collections, as well as for Art-Industry. 

Of far more importance are the Chinese champ- 
levé enamels, the production of which is especially to 
be attributed to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
These are not of copper, but bronze, destined for the 
altars in the houses of the nobles, and therefore of rare 
occurrence. They resemble the Renish and early Limoges 
enamels of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries in work- 
manship and coloristic effect, but the forms and ora- 
ments are in the manner of the Rococo style, and there- 
fore seldom of use to us. Far higher in both respects 
stands the earliest kind of the above named cloisonné 
enamel of the middle ages. To this period at least, 
belong the finest and most important objects; among 
them are some of great height, reaching even to three 
feet, surprising specimens of freedom from those ¢- 
centricities which in some way or another usually char 
racterise the art-productions of the Chinese. Many 0 
these have been arranged by amateurs as lamps, while 
others, as basins and flower pots, form the charming 
ornaments of artistically arranged dwellings. Their chief 
excellence consists in their wonderful depth and richness 
of color, especially of a dark red which the enamel mati: 
facturers of Europe have never been successful in ob- 
taining. The design too of these ornaments is seldom 
wild and capricious, -at times naturalistic with splendid 
flowers, but frequently conventionalised somewhat after 
the Romanesque treatment. Such qualities, as $00” as 
these vessels were brought to light, attracted the attet 
tion of French and English bronze manufacturers, bat 
their imitations fall very far short of the originals “ 
their artistic effect. The French imitations especially, 
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yhich were to be seen in great numbers so early as 
-, the exhibition of 1867, have the one great fault of 
allowing too much space to the gilt bronze surfaces, SO 
that the enamel is almost smothered, while it never at- 
tains the depth and strength of the Chinese coloring. 
The effect ‘they produce is merely that of dazzling the 
eye, they have no real elegance, and are quite destitute 
of the wonderful repose and harmony of the originals. 
In porcelains too the effect of their coloring has been 
attempted, and this not unsuccessfully, a proof how useful 
the study of them might be for modern industry in more 
ways than one. 

" Of still more importance, because of more. general 
application, is the study of the Chinese bronze works. 
Their forms indeed, even in the more ancient vessels 
are for the most part of Rococo style, but their treat- 
ment is thoroughly admirable, and so perfect in cast 
and chasing, and so highly wrought that they are perfectly 
yonderful. Added to this, we must note the varied 
tints and colors which the Chinese succeeded in giving 
to their bronzes, from the darkest black and green brown 
to red and gold, a treatment of the surface which has 
confessedly given the impulse to a similar kind of bronze 
manufactures among the French. Moreover the eastern 
Asiatics, and especially the Japanese, whose works in 
metal far surpass those of the Chinese of the present 
day, are acquainted with the art of silver damascening 
and practise it with surprising skill. Their bronze ves- 
sels, covered all over with ornaments of inlaid silver 
threads, which unfortunately seldom reach to us, because 
they do not belong to the usual articles of commerce, 
excite the admiration of conoisseurs, not only by the 
beauty and perfection of their workmanship, and their 
comparatively small price, but by the originality and 
energy of their composition. It is the same with works 
of a similar character in which the silver is not inserted 
in threads into the smooth surface, producing its effect 
by the design, but lies in high relief, forming ornamental 
patterns and figures which are composed and chased 
with all the boldness of Japanese Art. The steel of 
their arms, knives, and numerous small articles is treated 
by them in the same manner. All these pieces of work- 
nanship, so rife with instruction, are hitherto only to be 
met with in the possession of amateurs and private per- 
‘ous, and very seldom in public collections in which are 
kept so many objects destitute of any artistic, any real 
value, but which have had the fortune to have seen the 
light so many hundred years ago instead of only yesterday. 

The ease is different with the Chinese and J apanese 
porcelain manufactures, the fame of which dates many 
‘enturies back, and which, by zealous imitation and the 
a of gain, for more than a century and a half 
ave sven rise to a splendid and even flourishing and 
AF branch of industry. Our European porcelain 
‘ v2 for its origin both as to art and material to 
ie a % only it has quitted the path which was 
ai y Placed before it, and that not entirely to its 

ge. This is the case, for example, with the color of 


{ . 
the material and the material itself. The European porce- 
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lain very soon after its discovery made every effort to 
produce a material as purely white as possible, and the 
great manufacturers have by degrees succeeded in this 
point which now offers no longer any difficulty. But it 
is a question whether this is really an advantage and 
not rather a sacrifice to the artistic side of the manu- 
facture. The porcelains of China and Japan have never 
had this tendency, and if now, much of the Asiatic has 
almost or altogether the whiteness of the European, this 
is owing to the Chinese yielding to the taste of the 
Europeans in the way of business. The genuine, good 
old Chinese porcelain is always in the material itself 
slightly colored, either with a greenish or blueish tint, 
and this is one great reason why all these works possess 
a far greater degree of coloristic harmony. The purely 
white porcelain is in itself of no decorative quality, and 
if ornamented with color, the effect becomes hard and 
stiff. This is a point to which attention cannot be suf- 
ficiently directed, until it enters heart and soul into our 
present manufactures. 

But this is not the only point for the sake of which 
we wish to turn the attention of our artisans once more 
to the porcelains of China and Japan; there are still a 
number of points of view and specialities on account of 
which they recommend themselves to our consideration. 
I grant that there is not much beauty in the ordinary 
articles of commerce, though some of them do possess 
considerable charms, or in many peculiar productions 
which amateurs hold in high esteem; but when we go 
through such collections as that of the Japanese Museum 
in Dresden, either cursorily or with an attentive and in- 
telligent eye, we cannot but be astonished at the multi- 
tude of variegated and happily executed ornaments with 
which no modern exhibition, not even such as Sevres 
could produce in the last ten or twenty years, can in 
any degree compete. It is of course, impossible for me 
here to go into any description, or even notification of 
the different kinds of decorative treatment; I will only 
mention one, the simplest and perhaps the most ap- 
propriate of all, but which in our day has been almost 
entirely forgotten. 1 mean the blue china. Esteemed 
above all other in China and Japan for many centuries, 
it was very successfully imitated by us, in the seven- 
teenth and in the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
and but then, in consequence of the facility with which 
the porcelain received other colors, it fell into discredit. 
Yet, for the dinner table, which on account of the richness 
of its other appointments, cannot bear too much color, 
there is no better ornament, and it becomes one of the 
most charming decorations of a well appointed dining 
room, as is well known to amateurs and virtuosi who 
are never tired of adding to their collections of blue 
porcelain or fayence. 

In form too, though at the first glance they appear 
of the Rococo caste, the Chinese porcelains are by no 
means to be despised. They even have more claims on 


our attention, inasmuch as our tea-services now in general mm 


use derive their origin from them, and cannotsdeny 
their relationship, though it may be somewhat»distant. 
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In the mean time our artists have endeavored during the 
last 150 years to design and shape them in accordance 
with the prevalent style and the fashion of the day 
without effecting any improvement, and now indeed we 
hardly know what to make of them. It would not there- 


fore be perhaps quite inappropriate, if we for once re- | 


cognised their origin, for these old Chinese-Japan tea- 
services often display very agreeable forms and a phy- 
siognomy altogether original. It is the same with many 


one of these objects in our hands, of that lightness of 
material, and that unsurpassed accuracy of Workmanship 
that polish, and the variety and delicacy of the different 
tints and shades of the gold lacker, in presence of all 
these charms, we forget the extraordinary forms, and 
the quaint method of decoration which frequently looks 
out for the most inappropriate and generally the et 


eccentric position for the chief ornament. 


other articles which might be rendered serviceable for 


ourselves if only an intelligent hand were to take them 
up, which thoroughly understood where and how to 
alter them. 

There is one more branch of eastern Asiatic Art 
namely the laquered work, which appears less directly 
applicable for our use, partly because it consists for the 
most part of articles of luxury, and partly because the 
distance between it and the European manufacture is 
too great; and yet perhaps this last circumstance might 
only be a reason for our Museums to collect specimens 
of those laquered works many of which are of really 


classical delicacy and execution. In what can al our | 


tea-trays, cups, saucers, baskets, album covers etc., not | 


even excepting those of the Dutch and English imitation, 


compare with the manifold productions of the Vieux | 


Laque, or even with the modern works of this branch | 


of oriental industry which still are far behind their old 
models. In presence of that wonderful smoothness and 


finish which we feel to be so charming whenever we take 


We might also discover in other branches of jp. 
dustry of those countries, many other excellencies of 
which we might well avail ourselves, if we would only 
overlook the oddness of their appearance and keep be- 
fore our eyes what they have really good and worthy 
of recognition. Among other things there are their woven 
stuffs from which many a happy motive might be gained, 
as from their paper hangings and their mural painting, 
though these are of the most astonishing kind, for the 
Chinese artists are generally the more eccentric in design, 
the more highly they aspire, which is not the case with 
the Japanese. And lastly, and with especial emphasis, 
we would call attention to their embroidery, which, ex- 
cellent in color, of just and masterly execution, is among 
the very best of modern productions of this nature, We 
think we have now said enough in this cursory notice, 
the object of which was to point out a new source from 
whence might be derived new motives, and what is » 
much needed, the renovation of modern taste and modem 
Art-Industry. The source flows indeed freely, but it iust 
be wisely and carefully used. 


SPECIMENS OF ORNAMENTATION. 











No. 1. No. 2. 
Nos. 1 and 2. Romanesque. — Carved Bosses from Chapterhouse of Heiligenkreuz Monastery near Vienna. 


No. 3. Romanesque. Flower from Doorway of North Transept of Amiens Cathedral. 
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Nos. 4—6. From Ferrara. — Pilaster from Palazzo de’ Leoni. 


The Workshop. 
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Mr. Chr. Lehr, Berlin. 





Nos. 7 and 8. Caryatide and Console. 
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W. Genutat, Berlin. 


No. 9. Panel Ornament. Mr. 
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No. 11. Oak Buffet, designed and manufactured by “the Renaissance Company” for the promotion of Wood Carving, 


Messrs. L. and S. Leevinson, R. Kemnitz, Berlin. 
Details, Supplement No. 4. 
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The Workshop. 
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f Nos. 15—17. Design of Sepulchral Monument for a Jew, by Prof. A. Ortwein, Nuremberg. _ {oe 
Pedestal in dark syenite, tablet for inscription and octo-foliated panel in red sandstone, roof in embossed copper gilt, rest o! B 
ment light grey sandstone. 
Details Nos. 2 and 3 of Supplement. 
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No. 23. Design of Dining-Room Clock in stained oak by M. Escalier, Archt., Paris. 
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Nos. 24 and 25. Wine-Cooler, designed by Mr. W. Wolanek, Vienna. 
The Workshop, 
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Nos. 29 and 30. Bell and Lamp Brackets designed by Prof. C. Dollinger, Stuttgart. 
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No. 33. 





No. 34. 


Nos. 31 and 32. Bracelet and Locket, designed and manufactured by Messrs. Mayer and Pleuer, Stuttgart. 
Nos. 33 and 34. Silver Clasp and Mount of Album, from the design of Mr. Scheeffer, Archt., manufactured by Mr. H. Schap 





VARIOUS. 


Things Worth Knowing. 


J. H. T., in the Coach-Makers’ International Journal, gives | 


the following recipes: 


To Counterfeit Tortoise Shell very finely. 


In order to do this well, your foundation or ground- work 


must be perfectly smooth and white, or nearly so; you then gild | 


it with silver leaf with slow size, so as to have it perfectly 
smooth, with no ragged edges, cleaning the loose leaf off. Then 
grind Cologne earth very fine, and mix it with gum water and 
common size; and with this, having added more gum water, than 
it was ground with, spot or cloud the ground-work, having a fine 
shell to imitate; and when this is done, you will perceive several] 
reds, lighter and darker, appear on the edges of the black, and 
many times lie in streaks on the transparent part of the shell. 
To imitate this finely, grind sanguis draconis with gum water, 
and with a fine pencil draw those warm reds, flushing it in about 


the dark places more thickly; but fainter and fainter and thinner, | 


with less color towards the lighter parts, so sweetening it that it 
may in a manner lose the red, being sunk in the silver or more 
transparent parts. When it is dry, give it a coat of varnish, let 
it stand a few days, then rub it down with pumice stone and 
water. Then grind gamboge very fine, and mix with varnish, 


} 
| 
| 


| 
| 


giving of this as many coats as will cause the silver to have a | 
golden color, then finish with a clean coat of varnish. QATIS 
,* .* 


| 9 oc7l1 


my 
‘4a7 .1 \y/ 
USE’ 


How to Clean Alabaster. 


Take ground pumice stone of the finest quality, a 


| up with verjuice; let it stand for two hours, then dip i 


and rub the alabaster therewith, wash it with a = 
fresh water, and dry it with clean linen rags. Any kim 
may be done in the same manner. 


To Clean Silver or Gold Lace. 


Lay the lace smooth on a woollen carpet or piece 
cloth, and brush it free from dust, then burn rock 
powder it fine, and afterwards sift it through a lawn) 
rub it over the lace with a fine brush, and in 80 
take off the tarnish and restore it to its brightness, 1 
too much worn on the threads, : 

E 
How to Make Artificial Marble for Paper Weight 
Fancy Articles. F 







Soak plaster of Paris in a solution of alum; 
oven, and then grind it toa powder. In using, mix 
and to produce the clouds and veins, stir in any @ 
wish; this will become very hard, and is susceptibl 
high polish. ; 


Stuttgart. ; 
Ir. H. Schaper, Berlin 
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